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Introduction 

There are some periods of history about 
which we can never hear enough. We 
are always curious to see fresh portraits 
of the actors, to read their letters, to 
think ourselves into their characters, to 
guess why they acted thus at one moment 
or stood with folded hands at another. 
Or, again, we try to understand their 
world, their circumstances, the people 
among whom they were placed. The 
" spacious times of great Elizabeth," the 
literary age of Anne, the tumultuous 
years of the first French Revolution, are 
the subjects of such curiosity ; but above 
them all tower in interest those centuries 
which saw the birth and childhood of 
Christianity. Much of the information 
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Introduction 

which we should be glad to have about 
the great men of Christianity — its 
missionaries, its thinkers, its statesmen — 
is withheld from us ; but it is in our 
power to paint a tolerably complete pic- 
ture of the world in which the new 
religion was to make its way. The 
following papers ^m at giving some idea 
of what were the conditions of the age 
when Christianity appeared and began 
to spread. There is much among those 
conditions to help us understand why it 
throve here, why it seemed to fail there, 
and why its victory was delayed, and 
even then incomplete. 
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How the World Stood 

For some centuries after the birth of 

Christ we find an impenetrable cloud 

resting upon all of Europe, Asia, and 

Africa, which did not belong to one of 

two neighbouring empires, the Parthian 

or the Roman. Of China and the heart 

of Asia the Romans can tell us nothing. 

Africa lay under that darkness which has 

only been lifted in our own day. A 

shadowy Candace, Queen of Ethiopians, 

meets us in history, sacred and profane ; 

but Roman poets and men of science 

knew nothing of Africa further south, 

and guessed in ignorance about the 

source of the Nile. Northern Europe 
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The Eve of Christianity 

we must think of as slowly filling up 
with men, but they come little within 
Roman ken except where they faced the 
Romans sword in hand. 

The known world then was divided, 
at or near the Euphrates, between the 
Parthian and Roman Empires, and the 
latter, which claims our attention as 
being that in which Christ was born, 
falls again into a Latin and a Greek half. 
Though the two halves lived under one 
government, yet a real line of separation 
ran between them. The East and some 
of the South had been brought much 
into Greek ways by the Greeks them- 
selves, and Greek was a current language 
there. The West and the rest of the 
South had received the torch of civilisa- 
tion from the Romans, and the official 
language was Latin. Innumerable 
tongues were still spoken, however, 
under the shadow of the Roman eagles ; 
Rome made no war on her subjects' 
speech. The superscription of the cross 
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How the World Stood 

was not only in Greek and Latin, but 
also in the local Hebrew. 

The centre of life of the Empire and 
its great highway was the Mediterranean. 
The peoples on its coasts were for the 
first and last time in history united 
under one rule. The sea was a Roman 
lake. No enemy claimed a shore of it, 
no pirates were suffered to disturb its 
peaceful trafEc. 

Round it lay in a ring, sometimes two 
deep, the series of provinces, the great 
countries once conquered, and now 
governed, by the Roman people. With 
trifling exceptions, whatever lands were 
wealthy, whatever lands were famous, 
sung by poets, ennobled by the history 
of their children, or rich in sights for 
tourists, now owned one government. 
Across to the Atlantic stretched the 
power of Cassar, and even the best part 
of distant Britain was added to the list. 
The Rhine and Danube were Rome's 
northern frontiers for most of the period 
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The Eve of Christianity 

which we have in view, and in the East, 
she governed the nations nearly up to 
the Caucasus, and as far as the head- 
waters of the Euphrates. A narrower 
but unbroken strip of provincial land 
carried her circle of dominion south 
from Damascus to Egypt, and then 
westward all along North Africa to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This enormous 
Empire (" all the world," as the author- 
ised version of St. Luke calls it), which 
is now full of jarring states, hostile 
armies, and conflicting religions, had 
then one government, one army of the 
most moderate size, and worships 
numerous indeed but not conflicting. 

Ag^nst its outer circle beat a restless 
tide of barbarians, but within reigned 
peace and, on the whole, good govern- 
ment. The pagan world was curing 
itself of many of its evils — war, division, 
bad administration. Its day was not 
to be long enough for a total reform 
(indeed, what nation ever has found time 
i H 



How the World Stood 

to totally reform itself ?) ; but the Empife 
4id much in the way of improvement, 
and conferred great boons on the lands 
which it ruled. By the time of Christ's 
Inrth the Roman people and its principles 
of government had undergone great 
changes. Much of the old hardne^had 
disappeared. Greek philosophers had 
tai^ht a gentler spirit, and many a Roman 
of the governing classes had learned 
from his Stoic teachers to regard all men 
09 brothers. A bloody period of re- 
volution had broken up the narrow ring 
of nobles who managed the world for the 
eorichment of their class. Monarchy 
had taken the place of oligarchy, and 
under the first of the new monarchs, the 
emperor known to St. Luke as Csesar 
Augustus, the Founder of Christianity 
came into the world. 

JBelow the emperor the provinces were 
administered singly by governors,men who 
had risen in the service of the State^ men 
therefore who had had experience of t)»e 
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The Eve of Christianity 

world, and who might be men of educa- 
tion too. Thus one governor of Britsun 
who happens to be specially well known 
to us, Agricola, came of good family, 
and had been educated at one of the 
Greek university towns. He served as 
a soldier in minor posts, first in Britain, 
then in Asia, then held two offices at 
Rome, then returned to the army, 
governed a province of Gaul, held the 
consulship at Rome, and was finally sent 
to manage our island. Here he did his 
government good service alike with 
sword and tongue. He pushed forward 
the Roman frontier, and he persuaded 
the British chiefs to be reconciled to their 
new position, to take what foreign civili- 
sation had to give and learn what it had 
to teach. Moreover, he interested him- 
self in taxation and reformed abuses. 
The pleasant impression of provincial 
governors which we get from his bi- 
ography is strengthened by the corre- 
spondence of Pliny and the Emperor 
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How the World Stood 

Trajan.* The younger Pliny, a success- 
ful lawyer, the founder and endower of a 
school in his native place, and one of the 
most cultivated men of his day, was sent 
by his master to reorganise and administer 
a troublesome province in Asia. The 
despatches exchanged between them are 
creditable to both sides. We find Pliny 
humane, enlightened, hard-working, busi- 
ness-like, and Trajan determined that 
nothing shall be done unworthy of his 
age. 

But we are not to suppose that no 
wrong was ever committed by governors 
or their subordinates. Cases of wrong 
were frequent enough, as they have been 
under most empires. Therewere probably 
many such men as Felix, who "hoped that 
money should have been given Wm of 

* It is in this correspondence that the cele- 
brated letters occur in which Pliny describes the 
result of his inquiry about the Christians of his 
province, and Trajan decides how hr the law is to 
be set in motion against them. 
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The Eve of Christianity 

Paul, that he might loose him." No 
governmeat can hope quite to prevcat 
the abuse of power, but it can puoish ; 
amd the emperor's hand fell more surdy 
and heavily on wrongdoers than the 
hand of the governing senate had fallen 
ia the earlier days of Roman power. 

The great thing, however, to grasp 
about this period is that there was a 
reign of law and not of force. A|>art 
from the force which must be behiod 
every government — apart from the fact, 
settled once for all, that so many countries 
were to be governed, not by themselves, 
but by a foreign State (just as the French 
govern Tunis and Algeria and the 
Russians the Caucasus), law and peaceful 
methods settled everything. Wha^ a 
man made by industry or by wise venture^ 
that he kept. A story told of the 
Emperor Nerva is typical of the govern- 
ment of the time. Herodes, a Greek 
subject of his, found a treasure and 

duly reported it "Keep it," said the 
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How the World Stood 

CMperar. '' Nay, Sh*e," smd the Greek, 

•• it i» too great for a subject to use.'" 

•* Well, then, abuse it," answered Nen% 

and refused to touch what was not his. 

Thieves there were; robbers haunted 

some wdM districts ; swindlers abounded ; 

but the government was strong enough 

to'^deal with these oiFenders, There was 

no private war, no systematic oppressicm 

of die poor and defenceless, no plundering 

of merchants by robber barons, as in for 

later European history : in fact, nothing 

of what the Germans call " fist-law.'* It 

was a world in which business went on 

very much as it does now. The terror 

and ruin of war were over for the happy 

Mediterranean countries. Those countrioi 

had had their times of trouble, long and 

tntter ; but tranquillity came in with 

Augustus, and there is no benefit which 

the lat^ poets celebrate more often than 

the " Roman Peace.'* 

Under this uniform and peaceable 

control commerce throve amazingly. 
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The Eve of Christianity 

The ship going from Alexandria to Italy 
which carried St. Paul from Melita 
(Malta) is typical of much traffic by sea 
and land. Another Alexandrine ship 
which we know of met Augustus on its 
voyage. The sailors came round him 
dressed in white and wearing garlands to 
thank him for safety of life and property. 
In return, we hear, the old Emperor 
gave his suite money to buy Alexandrine 
goods. On the great corn-fleets we wiU 
lay no stress, because the bringing of 
corn to Italy was chiefly a government 
concern. But a lively commerce was 
carried on in other articles, and the 
basin of the inland sea had much to ex- 
change between its shores and even with 
the coasts and islands of the North. 
The purple, for instance, in which " a 
certain woman named Lydia, of the city 
of Thyatira " dealt, could not be made 
everywhere. The fruit of the vine and 
the olive will not ripen under every sky. 
The woollen fabrics of Asia Minor 
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How the World Stood 

(ancestors of our Turkey carpets) would 
find export all down the Mediterranean. 
Pottery (including lamps) made at many 
centres, cheap and dear, plain and orna- 
mented, was packed and sent abroad, 
and its fragments are still to be found 
wherever Roman civilisation penetrated. 
Even for books there was a certain 
foreign market ; Horace expects to be 
read in Africa and Martial in Spain. The 
importation of Eastern luxuries, of silk, 
and pearls, and spices, is worth mentioning 
because that traffic opened up a road by 
which a religion might travel later. 

But if commerce was lucky in peace- 
fully possessing a great inland sea, it was 
fortunate, too, in an age which gave it 
roads to follow. Nowadays we take our 
roads, like most of our comforts, too 
much for granted, and we can hardly 
imagine a time when merchants were 
unable to penetrate to any given place 
simply because there was no road made. 
Yet Europe owed her first good roads 
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The Eve of Christianity 

to the Roman armies. Roads there must 
be, iitst-class ones too, for the sturdy 
Roman legionary to tramp and for his 
camp*baggage to follow him. The 
twenty miles a day which brought him 
nearer and nearer to the enemy could 
not be done without good firm footing. 
The Roman roads were of singt;dar 
directness, as we may still see in our 
own country ; * and when the great ways 
were made, then was felt the need of 
cros^-roads to connect the camps, or 
hurry the soldiers across the country. 
But, given the roads, peaceful merchants, 
too, might use them, and, then, the 
impulse was given for the making of 
roads for other than military ends. 
Any one who has walked in the track of 
the legionaries across an English land- 
scape, or, travelling by rail from Rome 
to Perugia, has seen the huge arches of 
the broken bridge in the stream near 

* E.g.f the Stone Street in Surrey and Sussex, 
mnning from London to Chichester. 
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How the World Stood 

Narni, will respect the Romans m roftd 
builders. 

The armies for whose use these ways 
were planned were doing a yet further 
service to the world. They were help- 
ing to unify it, and to put out of sight 
the quarrelsome old distinctions of 
nationality. The Italy of to-day finds 
her account in keeping up a very lu'ge 
army, because, even if she should never 
have to use it for defence, it is a school 
of cleanliness, neatness and order, smd 
because it teaches all her sons to feel 
themselves members of one nation and 
to honour the same flag. The Roman 
military system of the early Empire was 
doing a like work on a larger scale. 
All races of men fought for the Empire ; 
and one service, one flag, and one 
emperor began to make one nation. 

In the army, then, and in other 
things, the people had ** career open to 
talent" — with two exceptions. If a 
child was born free^ and if he was born 
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The Eve of Christianity 

a Romany he might rise to any height. 
The second proviso might even be got 
over. The later Emperor Maximinus I. 
was himself a Thracian barbarian, who 
began life as a Roman recruit. The great 
Justinian, lawgiver and conqueror, was 
the nephew of a Thracian private soldier. 
The chief captdn in Acts xxii. 28 
obtained the citizenship "with a great 
sum " of money. But the first pro^so 
was really serious. To have been a 
slave or the son of a slave was a dis- 
qualification for all legitimate greatness. 
A slave set free — a freed man — ^might 
make a great fortune in business.* He 
might even exert influence over an 
emperor, and so indirectly sway the 
world. The emperor could get work 
done by his freedmen which men of old 

* One such successful tradesman was the baker, 
or bread-Kzontractor, 'Eurysaces, whose tomb still 
stands outside the Porta Maggiore of Rome. It 
is carved in stone to represent a pile of bread- 
baskets and other baker's implements. Evidently 
EurysTces was not ashamed of his trade. 



How the World Stood 

family were too proud to undertake, and 
so freedmen became really what we 
should call ^^ heads of departments." 
Pallas, the brother of the Felix who 
listened to St. Paul, was the treasurer 
and favoured adviser of the Emperor 
Claudius. But, all the same, these 
prosperous freedmen were despised and 
hated. They are the stock examples of 
parvenuSy and the wit of the day 
delighted to depict them ignorant, mean 
and purse-proud. We need not believe 
all this, but the fact remains that slaves* 
blood was a most serious drawback. 

And here we touch one of the worst 
sore places of the Roman world — the 
slave-system. Here, indeed, things were 
in a bad way, and we cannot point out 
much improvement beyond a few humane 
laws for the better protection of slaves. 
No class of men or women can have been 
more open to a religion of mercy and 
promise than the slaves were. These 
unhappy beings were felt even by their 
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makers to have so wretched a life that 
any desperate act might be expected of 
them, and the most stern, even cruel^ 
rates were in force to strike terror inta 
them. In A. D. 6 1, a Roman master was* 
found dead in his bed. The murderer 
could not be detected, and so the whole 
of the slaves — 400 in number — ^wcre 
put to death, an act of cruelty whidi 
disgusted even the Romans. The slaves^ 
were very numerous, as indeed this, 
instance shows, and more than one slavc^ 
war had threatened the Roman Republic 
with destruction from within. The 
empire, better policed and with a stand- 
ing army, had less to fear, but still the 
slaves were a source of danger and, we 
must add, of corruption. The evil 
moral consequences of slavery showed 
themselves even in the Greek world, as 
we may read in Aristophanes or in the 
newly recovered author Herondas ; but 
they were probably worse in Rome and 
Italy. 
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How the World Stood 

Thcpc was, it should be remembered, 
another way in which slaves avenged 
ti^mselves on the state. Very many 
slaves obtained their freedom and so 
became Roman citizens ; the larga* 
tmmber of these were of Oriental ex- 
traction. Thus while the genuine sons 
of Italy went abroad to die on the battle- 
field or in quarters, their places at home 
were gradually filled by aliens. In other 
words, the population of Rome and (in 
a les3 degree) of Italy was changed, and 
the new citizens had not the qualities of 
the old. A glance at the names pre- 
served to us on tombstones of the early 
empire will show how un-Roman the 
people were becoming. So regular and 
prolonged a transfusion of blood seems 
never to have been carried out elsewhere. 

Side by side, also, with the swarming 
slaves the free population of at least 
some countries, specially Italy and 
Xxreece, was dwindling. The decay of 
population had been noticed more tiaan 
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The Eve of Christianity 

a hundred years before Augustuses time, 
but nothing arrested it, neither the 
agrarian legislation of the Gracchi, nor 
the marriage-law of Augustus, nor re- 
peated planting of colonies in Italy. 
Apart, however, from these two points no 
other grave anxieties seemed to have 
weighed on the Roman world for many 
years. To say that it enjoyed a golden 
age of nearly two centuries is hardly too 
strong when we remember what went 
before those happy times and what was 
to come after. These were ** the years 
when the world was a water at rest" 
The fear of famine did not weigh on the 
spirits of the people as it did all over 
Europe in the Middle Ages, or as it may 
in Russia to-day. Dearth of course was 
not unknown. Agabus " signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth 
throughout all the world, which came to 
pass in the days of Claudius Caesan" 
Perhaps not even railways and steam- 
ships can keep the price of food low ; 
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but it is certain that the great roads made 
the transport of food easy. Troubles 
fell on towns or provinces now and again. 
A great plague wasted the Eastern world 
in the time of the good Marcus Aurelius, 
Earthquakes shook down whole flourish- 
ing towns. When this happened to 
twelve towns of Asia, the emperor 
granted a sum of money in relief and 
remitted the taxes. But there was little 
else to trouble men's minds. We see 
the cities chiefly concerned with beauti- 
fying themselves, with public works, 
with sanitation. They have no longer 
to watch burning homesteads, to find 
money for the requisitions of an enemy or 
of Roman generals in the field, to see all 
their young men swept away to join one 
army or the other. When we think of 
these things and weigh the good against 
the evil, we shall find some parts of the 
earth at least about which we may agree 
with the words of a great modern his- 
torian : " If," he says, " an angel of the 
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Lord were to strike a balance and see 
whether the lands governed by Rome 
were managed with greater intelligence 
and humanity then or now, it is doubtful 
whether the dedsion would be in favour 
of the present day.'* 
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Greece and the East 

It comes natural to think of Greece and 
the East together. Even at the present 
day travellers in out-of-the-way parts of 
Greece are asked whether they come 
" from Europe." The Greek peninsula 
has always been closely bound up with 
the history and fortunes of the Asiatic 
coast. A chain, or rather a web, of 
islands connects the opposite shores ; 
Asia was fringed, where she fronted 
Greece, with a row of flourishing Greek 
colonies ; and in no part of the world did 
the Greek language and ideas more pro- 
foundly aflTect the native inhabitants than 
in Asia Minor. 
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The Eve of Christianity 

But let us look at old Greece, or 
Greece proper, first. Fallen was it, at 
the period of which we write, long since 
fallen from its high estate. There was 
no longer any independence for Greece. 
The Athenian Empire over tiny re- 
publican states had disappeared and left 
no sign. Alexander the Great had 
swept over a huge piece of Western Asia 
with the speed of a meteor ; but, like a 
meteor, his kingdom had burst, and out 
of the fragments sprang powerful kings, 
who warred on each other for a time, 
and finally saw their kingdoms swallowed 
up in the world-empire of Rome. There 
were Greek colonies dotted round the 
Mediterranean, from the Crimea to Spain, 
but none were independent. 

A sadder disgrace still was the loss of 
character. The Greeks of the Christian 
era were nowhere respected. Foreign 
conquest, or an original strain of weakness, 
or the adoption of foreigners through 
the colonies, had broken up the fibre of 
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the nation ; and the better Romans, 
while they eagerly studied the history 
and literature of Greece and even sat at 
the feet of Greek philosophers and 
orators, yet spoke with contempt of the 
Greeklings with whom they had to do 
business, who waited on them in the 
provinces, or who came to push their 
fortunes at Rome. Cicero admitted his 
teacher, the blind Stoic philosopher 
Diodotus, to live in his house ; but he 
shows the deepest scorn for the want of 
principle and the time-serving ways of 
the people. Three or four generations 
later, a satirist sketches the crowd of 
hungry Greeks who make him dislike 
Rome. Ready they are, he says, to do 
anything ; Jacks of all trades ; doctors, 
teachers, trainers, rope-dancers, what- 
ever you want they will do ; they present 
a perfect picture, in short, of ability gone 
wrong. In particular, the professions of 
doctor and architect were largely filled 
by Greeks. When the old emperor 
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Tiberius was nearing his end, and, trying 
to prevent his courtiers from knowing 
it, gave a splendid feast, it was his Greek 
doctor Charicles who felt his pulse under 
pretence of taking leave. The emperor, 
however, detected the trick and went on 
drinking later than usual. Another 
emperor, Hadrian, with a taste for 
building, found an outspoken critic in the 
Greek architect Apollodorus. Hadrian 
had prepared an elevation of a temple 
and showed it round with the pride of an 
amateur. ^V All very fine," was the pro- 
fessional man's criticism, "but if the 
gods, whose statues sit there, stand up, 
they will put their heads through the 
ceiling." 

All trades, then, were plied by these 
versatile people, or rather all trades 
but that of arms. Once 

They met the Mede and brake him, beat him to 

his slavish east, 
Who was he, a guest unwished for, bursting on 

their freeman's feast. 
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But now Greeks had ceased to cariy 
arms. Whatever the reason may have 
been, the Romans did not employ the 
cleverest of their subjects on the battle- 
field. The chief capt^n in the Acts of 
the Apostles, Claudius Lysias, has a half 
Greek name, and we can find a few 
other instances of Greeks in the army, 
but they are quite exceptional. 

If we are to think kindly of the 
Greeks of that age at all, we must look 
at those of them who stayed at home, in 
their old country. Here they made no 
fortune, but they incurred no blame. 
Those who were best able to possess 
their souls in patience stayed behind, 
worshipped their old gods with time- 
honoured rites, worked at their little 
local aflairs, or cultivated their minds. 
They cannot have been very happy when 
they saw the glory departed and the 
population growing thin. But they 
might be content ; and there was clearly 
a feeling abroad that they owed a duty 
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to the old country. Plutarch of Chae- 
roneia,"^ a man of singular learning and 
amiability, travelled as far as Rome, and 
lectured there ; but the tie of home was 
too. strong. He returned to his own 
country lest, he says, he should make 
little Chaeroneia littler still by staying 
away, and there he spent his middle age 
and all the rest of his life. He took 
the pains to publish a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to his stay-at-home countrymen, 
in which he points out what a field of 
usefulness there still was for a thoughtful 
man, even though Greece had lost her 
independence. The little towns could 
no longer make peace and war ; the 
adviser of the state could no longer talk 
of treaties and alliances ; but there was 
plenty of honest hiundrum work for him 
to do for the conmionweal. A little 
later, a famous rhetor^ or Professional 
User of Fine Language, preserved for 

• The late Archbishop Trench wrote an ex- 
cellent account of this most interesting character. 
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us another aspect of Greek life in a 
charming but sad prose idyll. The 
great island of Euboea, once the site of 
several cities, the mother of colonies, 
rich in mines and corn, is going back, he 
tells us, to something like solitude, and 
a few families support by hunting or 
grazing a life of the utmost simplicity. 
Something then was left in Greece — ^we 
dare not say how much — of old world 
plainness and virtue. But, as a modern 
historian says, that sort of life was not 
possible in Greek Asia, but only in Old 
Greece, " where it wa^ as natural to the 
soil as honey to Hymettus." 

Pre-eminent among the Greek cities 
which still retained life was Athens. 
But her life was a very changed one. 
No longer was she an imperial power or 
even a commercial centre. No longer 
came the citizens of a thousand towns 
to pay tribute to her sovereign people. 
No longer did the brisk commerce of the 
harbour feed the upper town. The slips 
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for vessels which can still be seen in the 
clear water of her shore saw little busi- 
ness done. They had been built in the 
day of Athens* greatness, and they have 
been mute witnesses of her decay. But 
she lived on still, and better than most 
Greek towns, upon two things, her 
works of art and her lectures. When 
money flowed in like water, the Athenian 
people had spent it freely upon splendid 
buildings or statues and paintings, and 
their descendants were in a measure sup- 
ported by the money which tourists spent 
who came to see these things.* There 
were other places in the Greek world 
which drew visitors because of their art- 
treasures. The Venus (Aphrodite) of 
Knidos and the Cupid (Eros) of Thes- 
piae, were worth a fortune to their 
towns. But Athens outshone them all. 

* History repeats itself strangely. Modern 
Athens has woke up and is prospering in all ways, 
but many people go thither for no object but to 
see the classical remains. 
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She offered, too, the attraction of educa- 
tion in a town rich in the prestige of 
centuries. There was a carefully arranged 
training of mind and body for boys and 
young men, and for those who cared to 
pursue their studies further there were 
the lectures and declamations of eminent 
philosophers and speakers. If these 
teachers did not all live at Athens, they 
all came thither at some time, to have 
the seal of her recognition put on them. 
Something of the intellectual quick- 
ness and activity which made this state 
of things possible comes out in the 
account of St. Paul's visit to Athens. 
Not everywhere then, in very few places 
now, would a man find opportunity to 
dispute daily in the market with them 
that met with him on questions of 
philosophy and religion. Socrates had 
done this four hundred years before, 
St. Paul did it in a.d. 53, and the latter 
was invited by the philosophers of the 
great schools, Epicurean and Stoic, to 
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explain himself fully before the Areo- 
pagus. ^^For all the Athenians and 
strangers, which were there, spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing." 

These philosophers it was who still 
kept the name of Greece sweet. With 
all the Roman's contempt for the van- 
quished and unprincipled Greek, there 
were two things he must learn of Greeks 
— ^the art of language and the art of 
conduct. Roman orators carried on the 
tradition of the Greek schools, and the 
Romans invented no original system of 
moral philosophy. Those who were 
taught when young that one action is 
right and another wrong, that they must 
do the one and avoid the other, and, who, 
when they grew up, tried to put a mean- 
ing on the words right and wrong and 
to see why all these things were so, had 
no teacher to turn to except either a 
Greek or a Roman who had imbibed 
Greek learning. The Epicurean school, 
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which judged of actions by their con- 
sequences, was often misunderstood, and 
did not find anything like universal 
acceptance. The Stoics, with a pro- 
founder glance into the universe, and 
with a teaching more easily reconcilable 
with religion, produced a sterner and 
nobler type of character, and laid down 
a code of morals suitable to all circum- 
stances and all ranks. Few books are 
grander than those which contain the 
philosophy of the slave Epiktetus and 
the meditations of the emperor Marcus 
Aurdius. The philosophers were not 
all of pure Greek birth. The founders 
of Stoicism were born not far from the 
birth-place of St. Paul ; but their doctrine 
was of Greek origin and the Greek 
nation furnished the language and most 
of the teachers. Greek philosophy, in 
short, embraced the whole world. 

Asia Minor in particular was saturated 
^th Greek ideas. Colonies on the 
coast, the conquests of Alexander, the 
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influence of commerce, the good-will of 
the Roman government, all these things 
had favoured Greek ways, and turned a 
piece of Asia into a larger, laxer Greece. 
In both countries the old religion was 
far from being dead, although philosophy 
and disbelief were active against it. 
Milton, with unusual inexactitude, tells 
of the oracles fallen silent on the birth 
of Christ : 

The oracles are dumb : 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

But the oracles were not silent. Not 
so honoured as they had been, not 
venturing to touch such great political 
matters, they were yet living, and indeed 
active. Nero, the reputed murderer of 
his mother, choked the oracular chasm 
of Delphi with stones, thinking that the 
priestess was inspired to reproach him. 
The prince Germanicus, in the heyday of 
his youth and glory, heard a forecast of 
his own early death from Apollo's oracle 
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at Klaros in Asia Minor, Many other 
methods of foretelling the future were 
in vogue in Asia. It was after inspect- 
ing the entrails of victims that the priest 
of Mount Carmel promised the future 
Emperor Vespasian success in whatever 
he undertook. The god at Mount 
Carmel " has no image or temple," says 
a Latin author, ^^only an altar and 
honour.** In Egypt, at the prompting 
(it was sdd) of the god Serapis, the 
Emperor Vespasian himself wrought 
miraculous cures upon blind men and a 
man with a paralysed hand.'* 

None then of the old gods were for- 
gotten, though some new worships had 
become fashionable. The old horse- 
headed goddess Ceres (Demeter) was 
still worshipped in a cave of Peloponnese, 
where the roof had fallen, crushing and 
burying the sacred image ; and fruits, 
honey, and wool were offered to her. 



* Compare the modern English ** touching 
for the King's Evil." 
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The Olympic games were still held in 
honour of a deity whose statue was one 
of the most famous and impressive of 
the ancient world, " O Pheidias," cries 
a late worshipper to the artist, " should 
any man be so burdened with sorrow 
that even sleep leaves him, standing 
before thy statue he would forget all 
that is bitter and grievous in life." The 
worship of iEsculapius, god of medicine, 
was more prominent than of yore, as 
might have been expected in an age 
when people had leisure to think of 
their health, and when weU-to-do men 
and women suffered from gout. Most 
remarkable cures were ascribed to 
wSsculapius; his temples at Epidaurus 
and Athens were the Lx)urdes or St 
Winifred's Well of antiquity ; and 
invalids came thither from great distances. 
The gods whom Asia Minor had wor- 
shipped in the time of Homer it was 
still ready to worship in the time of 

Christ, and the priest of Jupiter (Zeus) 
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at Lystra *^ brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates '* to sacrifice to Barnabas 
as Jupiter and Paul as Merciuy (Hermes). 
But there was no more famous deity in 
Asia Minor than Diana of the Ephesians 
(Artemis), "whom Asia and the world 
worshippeth" (Acts xix. 27). More 
than four hundred years earlier, Greek 
observers had noted that her worship 
was pushing aside that of other deities ; 
her temple was one of the wonders of 
the world ; the greatest Greek sculptors 
were employed on it ; '^ and in the time 
of the Apostles the cry was still, " Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians." t Round 
this and other sacred spots was an 

* Some carved columns of the temple are in the 
British Museum. 

t The alarm of ** a certain man named Deme- 
triuSy a silversmith, which made silver shrines for 
Diana/' shows how closely religion, trade, and the 
prosperity of Ephesus were bound up together, 
and the cautious speech of the town clerk after 
the riot indicates the good order which the Roman 
Government insisted on. 
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asylum of which criminals took advan- 
tage, and in the first century after Christ 
the Romans had to restrict a right which 
had become a nuisance. Greek Asia 
produced, too, in the days we are talking 
of, or a little later, more than one religious 
pretender of importance, Alexander of 
Abonoteichos was one of the most ingeni- 
ous and impudent of these. 

Western Asia is noteworthy, again, 
for her trade and manufactures, and for 
the honour paid to handiwork. We 
find no trace there of the ignorant con- 
tempt sometimes felt elsewhere in the 
ancient world for work and trade. The 
workers and merchants of Asia banded 
themselves into guilds, pushed their 
business successfully, and fed a large 
population. No other source of pros- 
perity, perhaps, could have recovered 
the country so quickly from the disasters 
of the century before Christ. 

A little further south we come to the 
home of other mighty traders, the 
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Phoenicians. These people meet us on 
the very threshold of history in the tales 
of Homer and Herodotus. We can see 
them cautiously beaching a ship by some 
early Greek town, and setting out thdbr 
goods on the shore. They buy and sell 
or barter, and time passes till they are 
ready for sea. Then the rumour of a 
necklace of gold and amber brings all 
the women crowding round. Down 
comes the princess i;^th her train of 
waiting-mdds. Then there is a rush 
and a cry ; the princess is flung on 
board, and the seafarers are off with a 
prize worth many necklaces. But the 
Phoenicians usually did more legitimate 
trade than this. Spain and Africa, 
perhaps even Britain, were reached by 
their adventurers. But those days were 
over. Foreign war had crushed the 
people, and Phoenicia (Phoenice of Acts 
ii. 19) had decayed (a fact to which 
Acts xii. 20 perhaps bears witness), 
like Palestine, it was, of course^ 
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governed by Rome, but, unlike Palestine, 
we do not read that it ever gave any 
trouble. 

There was one other country in which 
Greek influence had played a powerful 
part, the andent kingdom of Egypt 
But here the ^tuation was peculiar and 
complicated. In other countries the 
Greeks had made way by Greasing the 
inhabitants, and the inhabitants, so far 
as we can see, thankfully accepted the 
gift of civilisation. In Egypt the Greeks 
came as conquerors with Alexander ; 
they governed the country under his 
successors ; they founded the city of 
Alexandria and made it thrive with com- 
merce ; they gave it the greatest library 
in the world and the most learned pro- 
fessors ; but they seem to have influenced 
the native Egyptians not one whit. As 
the Chinamen look on at our art and 
our science, and speak of us among them- 
selves only as " the foreign devils," so 
the stubborn old Egyptian race, with a 
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civilisation of its own, refused to amal- 
gamate with their conquerors. It lived 
on in its own way, and the foreign kings, 
the Greek Ptolemies, found it easiest to 
adapt themselves to their intractable 
subjects and copy the Pharaohs. We find, 
then, two distinct strata of population 
in Egypt, and, as the ship which carried 
St. Paul had for sign Castor and Pollux, 
we may say that it belonged probably to 
a Greek, certainly not to an Egyptian. 
Egypt kept her old gods and admitted 
no new ones, unless we so take the 
traditional practice of paying divine 
honours to the king. The beast-gods 
of the diflferent districts were still m^n- 
tained. The sacred animals were fed 
and caressed. An ancient traveller tells 
us how he saw the tame sacred croco- 
diles fed in their tank with cakes by the 
priests. 

Above the Greeks there came next a 
third stratum, the Roman governing 
class and merchants. The Emperor 
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Augustus added Egypt to the empire, 
and, taking it specially into lus own 
hands, organised its government very 
carefully. It was one of the granaries 
of Rome ; its population was fierce and 
excitable : it must be strongly held and 
wisely treated. The natives loved their 
Roman rulers no better than the Greek, 
and wrote fierce satires on them, but 
direct risings against Rome are hardly 
heard of. For Rome kept a strong force 
in the country, and respected the religious 
feelings of the people. But one Roman 
was torn to pieces by the mob, enraged 
because he had killed a cat — a fact 
which may recall some of our difiiculties 
in India. 

To swell further the confusion of 
race-hatreds, there was a very large 
Jewish quarter in Alexandria. Between 
it and its neighbours there were incessant 
feuds in which property was destroyed 
and even lives lost. On the whole, 
Alexandria must have presented one of 
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the most remarkable mixtures of races, 
tongues, religions, and customs which 
the world has ever seen. The Romans 
were well aware what a singular situation 
it was, and what a hard task lay before 
them in keeping order. 
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To the West of Egypt, beyond stretches 
of desert sand inhabited (if we may 
believe the andents) chiefly by snakes 
and snake-charmers, lay the old Greek 
colonies of Cyrene and Barca. About 
them we need only say that Rome now 
governed them. But further West again 
we come to districts where the Roman 
task was a harder one than Greek 
colonies ever made it. 

In Egypt and in the East the Romans 
had to deal with people who were suffi- 
ciently civilised to xmderstand the duties 
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of neighbours, if they were free, or to 
resume quiet trades when they were 
conquered. But all along the far- 
reaching coast of North Africa the 
Romans found restless tribes, almost 
savages, to whom the word nomad 
may be fitly applied. Owing to earlier 
campaigns -in these parts, there were few 
commercial towns and no thick peaceful 
population. Hence when the Romans 
systematically took the coast in hand, 
there was little suitable human material 
for them to work on. The nomad 
tribes and kingdoms had to be beaten 
down first and tamed afterwards. When 
this was done and the nomad turned 
into a husbandman, then he had to be 
protected against still remoter tribes who 
hovered on the Southern frontier. It 
was fatiguing and almost useless to 
pursue these freebooters ; they would 
seldom allow themselves to be brought 
to battle: scattering in one place to- 
day, they were re-united and plundering 
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in another to-morrow. Defeat hurt them 
little. " Three generals have been de- 
corated," we read, " and yet the brigand 
Tacfarinas is still at large." The French 
know something of the same trouble in 
the same part of the world ; Algeria has 
cost them endless money and lives : and 
yet the French ^havc had two things to 
help them which the Romans could not 
employ. A railway is an excellent thing 
to pacify and organise a province when 
it is conquered, and the camel is a most 
valuable beast of burden in a dry and 
thirsty country. But railways were not 
in old days ; and — ^we know not why — 
the camel was not then used in North 
Africa. Yet how much trouble about 
baggage and water he might have saved 
the Roman soldier ! 

What have been called in modem 
times the Barbary States — ^Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco — ^answer roughly 
to the ancient provinces on the African 
coast, and in all of them Roman patience 
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at last achieved success in its double 
task. The Romans tamed the |hx>- 
vincials and held back the outside tribes. 
They always governed directly their first 
acquisition, the province of "Africa" 
specially so called (Tunis). But in the 
other districts they at first tried the 
experiment of vassal kings, of whom 
some were reigning even after the 
Christian era ; but, when this would not 
work, those countries too had to be for- 
mally reduced to provinces. " Africa " 
was the best of all^ the most quiet, rich, 
and fertile, and from here wbs drawn a 
large proportion of the corn needed for 
Rome. When the Roman moralist 
wants a picture of heedless gluttony, it 
is to this province that he makes his 
glutton speak — " Oh Africa ! Leave 
your plough idle, so long as you send me 
truffles." The agriculture seems to have 
been conducted on the large scale rather 
than by small proprietors, to judge by 

the remark of Pliny that ** Six landl<Mxls 
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were holding half Africa." (One would 
think he was speaking of sheep-runs in 
Queensland to-day.) But at all events 
the country throve and grew rich. 

The centre of the African system was 
a new Carthage, founded by Roman 
settlers, and growing with a rapidity 
which reminds us of the Cardiff or 
Barrow-in-Furness of oiu* own days, if 
not of the mushroom-growth of American 
cities. Here a governor held his court 
and all the luxuries and extravagances of 
Roman life were copied. Here were 
given some of those bloody shows of 
fighting men and animals which so 
strangely fascinated the ancients. Here, 
too— so oddly do civilisation and super- 
stition go together — Apuleius (from 
which we get the charming story of 
Cupid and Psyche, retold in English 
verse by Mr. W. Morris), who had 
married a rich widow, was put' on his 
trial by her relations for having won her 

affections by magic. Africa contributed 
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some of the most distinguished names to 

the list of the early Christian Fathers. 

But it is a region in which civilisation 

has lost ground since. Mahometanism 

crushed it, and the south shore of the 

Mediterranean has been long lost to 

European life. As we saw in our own 

day Khartoum captured and a strip torn 

away from the edge of civilisation, so the 

Roman world in the seventh century saw 

all North Africa seized and held by 

Mahometan fanaticism. Khartoum has 

been recovered ; much of North Africa 

has never been rescued. But the " Sallee 

rover/* the " Barbary corsair," of whom 

Robinson Crusoe had such fear, had no 

existence on the happier Mediterranean 

of an earlier day. 

Like Northern Africa, the West and 

some of the North of Europe, owed its 

rescue from barbarism to direct Roman 

influence, and enjoyed a period of peace 

and happiness whose commencement 

coincides pretty nearly with the Christian 
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era. Gaul (France) and Spain never 
had peace or one united government 
until they lost their liberty. The tribes 
had warred constantly on each other ; 
the Romans held all quiet with an iron 
hand. It is hard to say what could 
really compensate for the loss of liberty ; 
but certainly the Romans did give some- 
thing in exchange for what they took 
away. Both coimtries became civilised 
and grew rich on their own resources. 
The number and grandeur of the old 
roads, aqueducts, temples, theatres, 
houses, and walled cities, show what the 
new government either did for its sub- 
jects or taught its subjects to do for 
themselves. 

But it rendered another service too. 
Outside the charmed circle of the empire 
there were barbarians ever striving to 
break in and take a share of the good 
things. The Northern tribes in Britain 
and the Germans on the Rhine had to 

be kept at arm's length. The provincials. 
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disarmed and busy about other things, 

became unable to defend themselves. A 

really good government should never 

have allowed this to come to pass ; but, 

if it did happen, the Romans at all events 

discharged the next duty faithfully — ^they 

fought for their subjects. Glutted with 

conquest, Rome after the Christian era 

cared little about gaining more ; but she 

would not recede, and, while her arm 

was strong, she kept her world safe. 

The Rome of our school-histories, which 

generally end with Augustus, is always 

conquering something or dethroning 

somebody ; but Rome after Augustus 

stands in the main on the defensive. 

Of this policy we have interesting 

proof in the " Roman Walls " and 

" Heathen Walls " of central Germany 

and Northumberland. Like the Great 

Wall of China, these were built to keep 

intruders out, but they were more 

strongly garrisoned than any Chinese 

wall ever was. From Wall's End, near 
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South Shields, to the Solway Firth, 
taking our country therefore at the neck 
or narrowest, stretched a strong line of 
fortifications. Nowhere overlooked or 
conunanded, themselves overlooking from 
high ground the levels on which the foe 
might gather for a rush, the walls of 
turf or masonry ran unbroken, except for 
gates. Behind or on them stood watch- 
towers at short intervals, mile-castles, 
and greater camps ; and a good road 
enabled the garrison to move swiftly on 
any threatened point. On these bleak 
fells stood regularly a force of many 
thousand men, and in their quarters 
behind the wall were workshops, stores, 
and everything necessary to maintain 
efiiciency. There are few pleasanter 
walking excursions than that along the 
line of the wall. It is lonely, and the 
night's lodging is far off, but the soimd 
of the hay-making machine at work in 
the foss or trench of the fortification is 
an almost living lesson in history. 
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Britiun can hardly have been worth 
very much to its new possessors. Con- 
temptuous things were s^d about its 
climate, and its pearls were found to be 
few and black. Still corn, metals, slaves, 
and dogs of good breed could be got 
out of it. It was conquered late and 
lost early, and darkness rests over it for 
some time before history finds it out 
agdn. It does not seem that Christianity 
can have acquired any very firm footing 
in the island in Roman days. No 
remains of a Roman Christian church 
have yet been found there, unless some- 
thing dug out at Silchester, ^thin the 
last few years, should prove to be one. 

There is an old rhyming prophecy : 

York was, London is, and Lincoln shall be, 
The greatest city of the three. 

The first clause has reference to Roman 

times, when, though London was fre- 

quentedHby merchants, York (Eboracum) 

was a capital. It was to his palace in 

York that the Emperor Septimius 
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Severus was carried when, after one of 
his attempts to subdue the Gdedonians, 
he met a black man by the way, and, 
taking him for an omen, made up his 
mind that death was near. It was at 
York that the young Constantine, 
destined to be the first Christian 
emperor of Rome, was called to a share 
of the throne by his enthusiastic soldiers. 
Across the Channel lay Gaul in a 
peace seldom disturbed. A ciuious 
double phenomenon runs through all 
her early history. She is at once rich 
and in debt. In the native states which 
Gesar overthrew we hear of barbaric 
wealth on one side, and, on the other, 
of men bound by debt to their creditors. 
Even in Roman Gaul, when the country 
was so rich that it was felt to be a store- 
house for Rome to draw on, there was 
widely-spread indebtedness. The pres- 
sure of it led to an unsuccessful rebellion, 
and from both facts we may infer a good 

deal of misery. But the trouble seems 
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to have been outgrown, and we are to 
think of the whole great country as 
learning, some regions faster and some 
slower, the lessons of Roman life. Later 
than our period, a kind of early 
Jacquerie^ or peasants' war, broke out, 
and, later still, the growing tribes beyond 
Rhine burst in and harried the land. 
But those days were not yet come. The 
good breed of horses was now a source 
of wealth. The culture of the vine was 
spreading. Prosperous towns stood by 
rivers whose waters reflected no sight 
more terrible than that of a Roman 
detachment on the march. At Lug- 
dunum (Lyon) deputies from the sixty- 
four divisions of the country met 
annually to worship Augustus, dead and 
deified. (As to the native Gallic gods, 
they were quietly identified with Roman 
ones and gave rise to no quarrelling.) 
Lugdunum was regarded as a capital for 
the whole country, and here the mad 

emperor Caligula instituted a competi- 
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tion in prose or verse writing, at which 
the winners carried off substantial prizes, 
while the defeated were ducked in the 
Rhone or had to erase their compositions 
with their tongues. 

As regards the south of the country, 
the task of quieting, teaching, and ele- 
vating was made a little easier by the 
influence of Massalia (Marseille). 
Founded about 600 B.C. by Greeks from 
Asia, that city-state enjoyed that envi- 
able position of having little history, but 
in its own interest it had taught its 
subjects that it is better to work than to 
fight, and the Greek alphabet had come 
into use even in distant parts of Gaul. 
The Romans, who knew a good friend as 
surely as they knew a dangerous enemy, 
lived on good terms with Massalia and 
even increased her territory, though at 
last the moment came when she must 
fall into their empire. She still con- 
tinued to furnish the Gallic provinces 

with something between a high school 
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and a university, and a Latin author 
speaks of it as a place where el^nce 
and economy met Its requi^te 
counterpoise, a great Latin school, was 
founded at Augustodunum (Autun), and 
here the boys of the richer Gauls were 
found and sei2:ed as hostages during a 
native rising. About another^ of the 
risings a pathetic story is told. One 
Julius Sabinus, who had taken up arms 
against Rome and been beaten, as all 
rebels were in the long run, burned 
his house that he might be supposed 
dead, and sought concealment in a 
cave in a forest. His wife Epponina 
joined him, and the pair lived hidden 
for nine years. Here Epponina bore 
him two sons, and, possibly for the 
children's sake, the parents threw them- 
selves on the mercy of the emperor. 
But Vespasian had no mercy, and 
Sabinus and Epponina were put to death. 
It is a story of which one would wish to 
hear nothing, or to understand more ; 
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for the busts of Vespasian show a shrewd 
and kindly old face, and we know many 
things really to his credit. 

If Gaxd's wide pl^ns and mountains 
kept even the thought of invasion far 
from Spsdn, and left that country free to 
develop its mines, they also acted as a 
defence on one side for the North of 
Italy. Rome was forced to recognise in 
the Germans* foemen worthy of her 
steel ; she could not conquer them, and 
the next idea would be " What if they 
should conquer her ? " They did at last, 
as every schoolboy knows ; but in the 
best days of the Empire Italy was safe, 
covered on the North-West by Gaul and 
its army, on the North-East by moun- 
tains all whose passes were in Roman 
hands. Beyond these mountains. East 
of the Rhine, dwelt a great people, at no 
time a united nation, but still one whose 

* It is well to remember that the Germans 
known to the early Roman Empire included tribes 
akin to— if not the ancestors o^the English. 
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boast it is never to have yielded obedi- 
ence to Rome. For fear they should 
cross, two strong Roman armies stood 
on the riverbank, and the stream was 
guarded by a flotilla. But for long 
years it was enough for the Germans 
that they had beaten back all attempts 
on their liberty. Big men they were, 
with blue eyes and fair hair. A wild 
and barbarous life, free from all taint ot 
Roman vice, left them at least healthy 
bodies and strong right arms. There is 
a curious dialogue recorded, in which 
two German brothers talked across a 
narrow river in presence of a Roman 
army and a German force. One 
brother, the famous Arminius, who has 
been true to his people, taunts the other, 
who has entered the Roman service, and 
asks him what compensation he has got 
for the loss of an eye in battle. " A 
wreath," he answers, "and increase of 
pay,'' at which Arminius laughed. Then 
the brother began to point out the power 
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of Cassar and the hopelessness of resist- 
ance, and Arminius to remind him of 
their mother, their country, and their 
freedom. Getting warm by degrees, 
they would have plunged in the river 
and fought if the Romans had not 
prevented it. 

At this stage of their civilisation no 
foreign religion would easily have ob- 
tained entrance among the Germans. 
They had their own gods, with uncouth 
names, for which the Romans tried to 
substitute the names of familiar Latin 
deities. Religious feasts were kept by 
eating and drinking to excess, and more 
cruel usages than these were also ob- 
served. Roman prisoners, especially 
officers, were sacrificed to the gods, just 
as the Spaniards whom the Mexicans 
captured were offered up on stone altars. 
The statement that the Germans had no 
temples and no images of the gods 
is inconsistent with other trustworthy 
information ; and our chief Roman 
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informant may be suspected of having 
coloured his account in other matters to 
shame his fellow countrymen ; but there 
is evidence enough to show that sim- 
plicity of food, dress, and habits was 
the nurse of German valour and the 
guard of German virtue. 

Women were held in honour among 
this frank and manly people. Girls 
were taken by preference as hostages, 
and the married women were the mis- 
tresses, not the slaves, of the household. 
Sometimes the women were even thought 
inspired. The virgin Vdeda passed for a 
prophetess and foretold rightly a German 
victory. She allowed no one but one of 
her relations to see her, and lived lonely 
in a lofty tower. In war the women 
and children followed close upon the 
soldiers, fed them in the field, and for- 
bade them to give ground. Marriage, 
not undertaken too young, was held in 
greater respect than among the Romans^ 
and the family affections were strong. 
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But the Germans were very intelligent 
too. By degrees they learned much from 
their baffled invaders, and the balance of 
military strength turned slowly in their 
favour. They saw the necessity of com- 
bining into leagues, which, though only 
partial, were formidable. They learned 
to submit to stronger government for 
the general good, to employ better 
weapons, and so make use of strategy 
and tactics as well as of brute valour. 
But about the time when they became 
really dangerous to Rome, they also 
became amenable to Christianity, and the 
new religion in many cases softened the 
horrors of conquest. 

On the whole then, after glancing at 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, we see that 
the empire we are studying was sharply 
marked off from her neighbours. 
Parthia would like to help herself to the 
Asiatic provinces ; " Africa " has an un- 
known continent behind it ; in Europe 
the Romans are, and know that they are, 
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the guardians of peace and comfort, of 
art and letters, and of all that then 
seemed to make life worth having. But 
the Romans have reached their full 
growth. Over against them, taking their 
own time, stand young nations with the 
future before them. Generations of men 
passed^ and still the Roman world was 
quiet and happy. But, as has been well 
s^d, we feel that this is but 

The torrent's stillness ere it dash below. 

Into the whirlpool of coming trouble 
— ^trouble which lasted for centuries — 
we have not now to follow the world. 
Our last paper must be given to the 
heart of the empire, to Rome and Italy, 
which were once the origin of its strength 
and were now the source of its weakness. 
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Rome and Italy 

The social and economic position of 
Italy at the time of which we speak was 
very peculiar. We are familiar in our 
own time with countries whose exports, 
speaking roughly, pay for their imports. 
But in imperial Italy we see the singular 
phenomenon of a country which took in 
largely and gave nothing back, which 
imported goods but sent no exports in 
return. 

The fact is that Italy had no manu- 
factures and no raw products worth any- 
thing for export purposes. She did not 
make pottery for foreign markets, like 
Athens, grow drugs, like Cyrene, produce 
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metals, like Spain, or weave, like Gaul 
and Asia. She made wine, but not for 
export on any large scale. It was dnmk 
in the country. Some of it was good 
then, as it is now. Falernian wine 
inspired Horace and Catullus. But the 
really best wine was brought from 
abroad, and " wine brought down the 
Tiber," instead of brought up it, was 
thought of as we think of " British 
brandy." Italian workmen were of 
course inventive and skilful in a hundred 
trades and arts. Roses were grown in 
South Italy for the winter market of 
Rome, just as the Riviera now supplies 
Covent Garden. Beautiful things were 
made in glass. An ingenious man is 
said to have discovered how to make 
glass malleable, and to have been 
promptly put to death by an emperor 
as too clever to live. There are pieces 
of Etruscan jewellery which it would be 
hard for any modern craftsman to equal. 

But we do not find that objects of 
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Italian make in this period went much 
abroad. 

It follows that, as Italy did import 
wares, she paid for them in bullion. 
There must have been a steady drain of 

a 

her gold and silver abroad. The 

Emperor Tiberius compl^ned that good 

Roman money went abroad to pay for 

useless pearls and precious stones. But 

a good many other articles, too, found 

their way to the Italian markets. The 

severer tastes of the moralists denounced 

some of these articles as " luxury.** 

They railed against ivory and marble 

and valuable woods, silk robes, and 

foreign dainties. But, where there was 

harm at all, it would lie, not in the use, 

but in the excessive use, of such objects ; 

and there could be no more harm in a 

Roman having Kentish oysters for dinner 

than in our having Spanish marmalade 

or Cingalese coffee for breakfast. To 

some foreign goods again no moralist 

could object. Papyrus, for writing on, 
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was become a necessity in Italy. It had 
to be brought from Egypt, where the 
manufacture was on so large a scale that 
a would-be emperor could talk of main- 
tsdning an army on the profits of his 
paper-works. 

Italy's largest import, however, was 
corn. But most of this was not paid 
for in any sense of the word. A large 
proportion of the tribute of Egypt and 
Africa was sent up in corn, and the only 
payment which the provincials received 
for this was, that they were governed, 
administered, and defended by the best 
officials and soldiers of the time. The 
coming of the great corn fleets was 
anxiously watched for. Persistent bad 
weather at sea meant high prices and 
short commons at Rome. Even a philo- 
sopher begins a letter thus : " The Alex- 
andrine corn ships came in sight to-day, 
those which are usually sent on to 
announce the coming of the fleet 

Campania is delighted to see them. 
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The crowd is standing on the pier at 
Puteoli, and knows how to pick out the 
Alexandrines from a crowd of other 
ships by their sails." 

Putting corn aside, then, what was the 
art by which Italy paid for all her other 
imports? To tell the truth, she made 
the provinces pay themselves. The 
English do not now tax their empire for 
their own advantage, but other ruling 
nations have always done so, and the 
provincial taxes laid on by Rome were 
pretty heavy. Money flowed in then to 
Rome, to the governnient first, but also 
to the merchants and speculators whose 
undertakings in the provinces the govern- 
ment supported. Then this money 
went back to the provinces to pay for 
goods, or right beyond the frontiers of 
the empire to pay for Oriental wares, 
Roman coins are no uncommon find in 
India. Bitterly does Juvenal revile the 
** luxuries," which he thought corrupted 
the manhood of his countrymen. But 
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the really deadly importation was, if he 
had known it, the corn. The govern- 
ment had long ago undertaken to see 
that corn should always be on sale at 
reasonable prices in Rome, and, its feet 
once set on that slippery path, it had 
been forced to go further and further 
till now com was given away to all 
citizens for nothing. How, then, did 
that arrangement work? In the first 
place, it turned the resident Roman 
citizen into a state-supported pauper, in- 
different to the morrow, and with little 
motive for exerting himself. In the 
second place, it ruined the Italian farmer, 
for who could make corn-growing pay 
in Italy when corn was given away at 
Rome? A hundred and fifty years 
before Christ the Italian corn-growers 
were already in a bad way, and no 
attempt to set them on their legs agsun 
had succeeded. But the mischief did 
not stop there. The men ruined in 
Italy streamed to Rome to claim their 
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share of the doles, and the country-side 
was left bare. Where wine was not 
grown, large properties took the place 
of small, and a few slaves looked after 
droves of cattle where once numerous 
native husbandmen had sown and 
reaped. 

To talk economics then for the mo- 
ment, Italy was living on accumulated 
capital, the capital of the world, and 
doing very little to replace it. 

When this change was complete, the 
fighting strength of Italy was gone. 
The inmates of large towns do not 
make good soldiers. They have not 
the strength nor the inches across the 
chest, and in Rome, at least, the idle 
life would unfit men for order, obedi- 
ence, and toil. Ofiicers of Roman birth 
continued to come forward, but the 
private soldier in the legions became less 
and less Italian, and we see Romanised 
provincials really filling the armies. The 
impetus of the machine will carry it on 
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for a certain time ; routine and usage 
will turn very queer material into very 
fsdr Roman fighting men ; but some 
day the legions will be much more 
barbarian than Roman, and then what 
will happen ? 

As to the religious circumstances of 
the time, Italy exhibited a strange jumble 
of worships and opinions. With many 
cultivated men Greek philosophy had 
destroyed all belief in their traditional 
gods ; but the multitude was divided 
between gods old and new. The Italian 
deities were still worshipped. On the 
Capitol Jupiter Optimus Maximus, " the 
Great and Good," yet received the 
honours which had been his due for 
perhaps a thousand years. When his 
temple was burnt down in a burst of civil 
war, it was rebuilt in careful imitation of 
the old style ; " the gods would not 
have it changed.'* An author who 
probably saw the initial ceremony as a 
boy tells us about it : 
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" On the twenty-first of June (a,d. 
70), the whole site for the future 
temple was encircled with ribbons and 
garlands. Soldiers, chosen for their 
auspicious names, entered the space 
with boughs, cut off lucky trees. 
Next, vestal virgins, with boys and 
girls, both whose parents were yet 
live, sprinkled the ground with water. 
Then the praetor sacrificed a boar, a 
ram, and a bull,* and, after a prayer, 
dictated by a pontifex, that the gods 
would prosper the undertaking and 
help to raise what human piety had 
begun, he touched the wreaths which 
lay on the foundation-stone. Forthwith 
the other magistrates, the priests, the 
senators, the knights, and the people, 
hauling with glad good will, drew the 
great stone to its place. In thefounda- 

* On the well-known relief which still stands 
in the Forum at Rome, these three animals are 
represented together, and decked for sacrifice. (No 
exact date can be given for this relief) 
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tions were bud pieces of unused gold and 
silver." * 

In the country districts simpler gods 
were held in remembrance — ^river gods, 
gods of country life, givers of abundance, 
in whose honour shepherds leapt through 
the fire or trod barefoot on hot embers. 

But all the greater Italian gods had 
undergone a change ; they had been 
identified with Greek ones and so pro- 
vided with legends full of beauty or, as 
the case may be, of scandalous and de- 
grading stories. Like our own boys, 
the Roman lads had to read Homer, and 
that helped to make the two sets of 
gods inextricably blended. This is why 
we have often spoken of Roman gods 
under a double name — ^Jupiter (Zeus) or 
Mercury (Hermes), giving first the 
Latin and then the Greek. 

Another curious feature of religious 

* M. Lanciani is of opinion that this treasure is 
still underground among the foundations where 
the temple stood. 
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history was the deification of mortals 
— the looking on the emperors as gods 
after death. Those to whom the senate 
did not refuse the rank received divine 
honours along with Augustus, the 
founder of the line. Of course before 
long flattery antedated the honours and 
talked of the godhead of living emperors. 
The more abject superstition of the East 
helped to introduce the last change. 
Orientals seem naturally to have offered 
divine honours in their life-time to those 
whom they loved and honoured. Cicero 
had to refuse such honours when he was 
governor of an Asiatic province ; he 
earned them by being a just and honest 
man. Even Augustus, one of the 
shrewdest of men, was gratified when 
courtiers dropped their eyes before him, 
as if unable to bear his celestial radiance. 
When a dead emperor was burnt on the 
pyre, his rise to join the gods in heaven 
was sometimes symbolically intimated by 
letting loose an eagle among the flames, 
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and in ancient reliefs we see the dead 
emperor, or even empress, borne aloft 
by a flying genius or a peacock. 

When St. Paul ** dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house " at Rome, 
he had ample time for observing the 
advantages and disadvantages which 
attached to a residence in the world's 
capital. We are not told what rent he 
paid, but we may be sure he had to pay 
high. The most indifferent quarters at 
Rome (a " dark garret," as a man of the 
city says) cost as much as a comfortable 
house and garden in the country. T!here 
you may have flowers and a well to 
draw water from, and you may watch 
the green lizards running up and down 
your wall in the sun ; here you are far 
worse off; the roar of traffic never 
seems to halt ; you cannot sleep for the 
noise ; you are jostled and trampled out 
of doors, or beaten at night in the ill-lit 
streets by bullies. Carriages are little 

used ; litters take their place. But, 
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unless you are as rich as Croesus, you 
must walk. You are splashed with 
mud ; a pig comes running down the 
street and gets between your legs ; the 
poles of the litters are thrust into your 
eyes. In truth, it was not a very well 
policed city that St. Paul had to live in. 
Moreover, fires were frequent, and even 
the fall of houses. Nobody warns the 
poor tenant of the garret when the 
lower storeys are ablaze, and his few 
sticks of furniture perish even if he 
escapes. 

If, too, you would thrive in the world, 
or even keep a decent place, you must 
pay your court to the great. Everybody 
must have some great friend, and you 
must rise uncomfortably early to do him 
honour. Off to his levee j whatever the 
weather is ; be ready to escort him about 
the town afterwards. Perhaps he will 
ask you to dinner some day, and then 
what happiness I But don't imagine 
that the porter or the valet of the great 
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man will let you in unless you grease 

their palms. 

Moreover, a Roman who was poor 

and honest was at a great disadvantage 

in courting great men. If it comes to 

flattery, foreigners can do it better than 

he. To flatter is to the Greekling the 

very breath of his nostrils. He comes 

to Rome poor and dies rich. He knows 

how to flatter my lord, and make the 

most for himself out of my lady's little 

secrets. He can utter a compliment as 

if he really meant it. His patron's 

voice may be as pleasant as that of a 

cock, his figure lean and scraggy ; a 

Greek dependent will make him believe 

that he sings like a nightingale and has 

the strength of Hercules. Even lower 

races came pouring into Rome. All 

sorts of base creatures of Eastern origin 

hurry to the place where a fortune awaits 

the unscrupulous. The impunity of 

crime oflFends the eye on every side, and 

those who are not criminal are too often 
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vicious. Few social plague-spots are 
more often alluded to in jest or earnest 
by the observers of the day than the 
practice of courting rich and childless 
men and women for the sake of legacies. 
" Send them," says Horace, with the 
wisdom of the serpent, "your home- 
grown fruit and all the delicacies of your 
farm ; if you have any game, let it 
take wing from your house to the rich 
man's.'* 

But if the honest dweller in the capital 
is saddened by these sights or annoyed 
by the discomforts of the streets, there 
was something to set against it all. He 
had excellent water to drink, and travel- 
lers in Italy know what an advantage that 
is. Great aqueducts brought into the 
city the untainted water of distant hills. 
Some of them are still in working order 
to-day. One of them feeds the fountain 
of Trevi, about which the modern super- 
stition promises that he who drinks of 
it shall see Rome agdn some day. But 
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in St. Paulas time there were nine aque- 
ducts at work, water-courses of stone 
which wound round the hills with care- 
fully graded descent, or strode across 
the Campagna on tall arches. The city 
was well drained, and the steady torrents 
of water supplied by the aqueducts kept 
the sewers well washed out. Other great 
public buildings offered to the very 
poorest inhabitants advantages for which 
the people of our large cities look in 
vain. Vienna, we believe, contains rooms 
in which the poor may warm themselves 
for nothing ; London does not. Rome, 
with a better climate than either London 
or Vienna, offered warmth, light, and 
comfort in her gigantic bath buildings, 
for nothing, or for a trifle, even to those 
who did not care to bathe. The bathing 
was astonishingly cheap, and a not un- 
common benefaction or gift to the people 
by rich men was to throw open the baths 
for nothing and even to find for the time 
the olive oil with which the skin was 
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rubbed. If people sought a lounge in 
the open air under cover, shelter from 
rain, or a sunny seat out of the wind, in- 
numerable colonnades afforded it. The 
steps of the Basilica Julia in the Forum 
at Rome are scratched in many places 
with a knife into lines representing 
" boards," on which the idlers of a former 
age played " naughts and crosses " or 
something of the sort. The state again 
or the muhificence of individuals fur- 
nished libraries for the twin languages of 
Greek and Latin. The Palatine library, 
and, later, the Forum of Trajan, offered 
books in both languages. The buildings 
and even the streets were decorated with 
statues, owing their origin to Greek art, 
but understood and loved by the quick 
people of their new home. When an 
emperor ordered the removal of one 
famous statue to his palace, there was 
such an outcry that he gave it back 
again. One or two disfigured fragments 
of these works of art still stand in the 
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streets of modem Rome ; * but most of 
the statues and reliefs in her present 
galleries have been dug up in sites where 
the great baths stood or from the grounds 
of Hadrian*s villa atTivoli, and the kindly 
earth has often saved them from harm. 
About the time of St. Paul's resi- 
dence in A.D. 64, something was done, 
though not nearly enough, for the 
protection of the city from fire. From 
the time of Augustus onward it had 
been in process of improvement and 
adornment ; and a great fire in Nero*s 
day which burnt out all the centre of 
the city, gave opportunity for the con- 
struction of fine new buildings and for 
the introduction of new building rules. 
Some broad streets were cut through 
where there had been mazes of narrow 
and tortuous wynds ; and the order was 
issued that a fixed proportion of each 
house must be built of stone, and that 

* E^,f the Pasqainoy Madama Lucrezia, the 
Horse-Tamers of the Quirinal Hill. 
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the new buildings must not exceed a 
certain height. Of course Nero's critics 
complained that his thoroughfares let in 
the sun too much, and something of the 
kind is whispered now against the broad 
streets of the present Italian government. 
Certainly the Italian taste, when left to 
itself, seems to prefer narrow and shady 
ways with high buildings on each side. 

Tacitus remarks gloomily that what- 
ever is infamous finds its way to Rome. 
He might have said too, whatever is 
curious. Just as a Londoner gets a sight 
somehow of all the movable curiosities 
on earth, so did a Roman. Remarkable 
jewels, dwarfs, human monstrosities, 
giraffes, or the skin of the serpent which 
resisted a Roman army, were to be seen 
in the temples, or on view through the 
kindness of an emperor. The shows, 
most bloody and detestable exhibitions, 
did something at all events for natural 
history, and brought the lion, the ele- 
phant, or the rhinoceros before the 
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poople.* These beasts were pitted 
against each other, or turned out into a 
vast arena and attacked at close quarters 
by parties of armed men, while all Rome 
looked on with excitement of which a 
Spanish bull fight gives but a faint 
image. Worse still, armed men were 
taught to turn their swords against each 
other, and nothing " drew ** the public 
better than a show of gladiators* 

When the hot and unhealthy autumn 
drove from the city all who could afford 
to go, the watering-places on the coast 
— especially Baiae — became scenes of 
gaiety. The beautiful shores of , Cam- 
pania are thickly studded with the 
remains of ancient country-houses, and 
the Roman men and women knew how 

* When the Roman Empire was ruined and 
the world was cut up into warring section; by race 
and religion, wild beasts could no longer be im- 
ported, and artists, forgetting what a camel was 
like, had to invent him afresh. Thus the drawing 
of the camel is, to say the least of it, eccentric in 
many representations of the o€ering of the Magi. 
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